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THE DOCTRINE OP THE EJECT 
II. The Doctrine of Direct Communion 

OCCASIONALLY we find objections brought against what I have 
called in the last paper the common sense doctrine of the eject, 
on the ground that it makes our knowledge of other minds a matter 
of inference and refuses to admit that we know them immediately. 
I know of no writer who has developed the doctrine of the immediate 
knowledge of other minds in detail, and who has dwelt upon the 
consequences which follow from accepting it. Usually it is brought 
to our attention in the form of hints dropped in passing. Perhaps 
as satisfactory a presentation of it as we have is to be found in Pro- 
fessor Taylor's "Elements of Metaphysics," 1 and I shall devote this 
paper to a brief examination of it as it is there set forth. 

Professor Taylor regards the common sense doctrine as "popular 
and superficially plausible," but, nevertheless, as "radically false," 
and he thinks that its logical consequence is the belief that the real 
existence of our fellows is less certain than our own (p. 204). He 
holds that it may, from the following considerations, be seen that 
the argument from analogy is no sufficient basis for the belief in 
human experience beyond my own (pp. 201-205). 

(1) "As ordinarily stated, the data of the supposed inference 
do not actually exist. For what I perceive is not, as the subjectivist 
assumes, three terms— my own mental life, my own anatomical struc- 
ture and the anatomy of my neighbor, but two, my own mental life 
and my neighbor's anatomy." Of my own physical structure I 
know little, and I have to take it mostly on trust. 

(2) Even supposing this difficulty surmounted, there remains a 
more serious flaw in the presumed analogical inference. "If I once 
have good ground for the conviction that similarity of inner experi- 
ence is attended by similarity of physical structure, then, of course, 
I can in any special case treat the degree of structural resemblance 
between one organism and another as a sufficient reason for in- 

1 London, 1903. 
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ferring a like degree of resemblance between the corresponding 
inner experiences. But upon what grounds is the general principle 
itself based? Obviously, if my own inner experience is the only 
one known to me originally, I have absolutely no means of judging 
whether the external resemblances between my own organism and 
yours afford reason for crediting you with an inner experience like 
my own or not. ' ' 

It will be observed that, in his first objection, Professor Taylor 
hardly does justice to the analogical argument. Men actually draw 
inferences from what they know of themselves and what they ob- 
serve in others— not from an unknown something which it remains 
for science to discover. Neither the intelligent child nor the grown 
man concludes that one man is good-tempered and another ill- 
tempered, one stupid and another intelligent, one happy and another 
in pain, by having recourse to the anatomy and physiology of the 
nervous system. There are multitudes of analogies which are open 
to observation, and upon these we depend in our inferences. 

And it will be observed that the second objection is the one 
usually brought forward by those who consider the possibility of 
solipsism, though they may not themselves be at all inclined to 
become solipsists. It is the consideration that has influenced Huxley 
and Clifford and the rest to speak as they have done. This objec- 
tion I shall touch upon in the next paper. 

Here I am concerned only to see what Professor Taylor wishes 
to substitute for the doctrine he rejects, and to judge whether the 
substitution appears to be satisfactory or not. What he offers us 
for the analogical argument of which we are deprived is the follow- 
ing (pp. 205-206) : 

"How, then, do we actually learn the existence of feeling, pur- 
posive experience outside our own? The answer is obvious. "We 
learn it by the very same process by which we come to the clear 
consciousness of ourselves. It is a pure blunder in the subjectivist 
psychology to assume that somehow the fact of my own existence as 
a center of experience is a primitive revelation. It is by the process 
of putting our purposes into acts that we come to be aware of them 
as our purposes, as the meaning of our lives, the secrets of what we 
want of the world. And, from the very fact of our existence in 
a society, every step in the execution of a purpose or the satisfaction 
of a want involves the adjustment of our own purposive acts to those 
of the other members of our social whole. To realize your own 
ends, you have to take note of the partly coincident, partly con- 
flicting ends of your social fellows, precisely as you have to take 
note of your own. You can not come to the knowledge of the one 
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without coming by the same route and in the same degree to the 
knowledge of the other. Precisely because our lives and purposes 
are not self-contained, self-explaining wholes, we can not possibly 
know our own meaning except in so far as we know the meaning 
of our immediate fellows. Self-knowledge, apart from the knowl- 
edge of myself as a being with aims and purposes conditioned by 
those of like beings in social relations with myself, is an empty and 
senseless word." 

I find the above passage in some respects puzzlingly indefinite. 
It would not have been worth while for the author to quarrel with 
the common sense doctrine merely on the ground that we can not 
have the knowledge of ourselves that we all have, when we have 
attained to years of discretion, without knowing a good deal about 
other people. "We are all ready to admit as much as this, and it 
does not touch the argument from analogy at all. 

The real question at issue is: Do we know other minds as im- 
mediately as we do our own, or is the knowledge of them indirect 
and representative? In repudiating the argument from analogy; 
in maintaining that we learn the existence of feeling experience 
outside our own by the very same process by which we come to a 
clear consciousness of ourselves; in asserting that it is a blunder 
to assume that the fact of my own existence as a center of experi- 
ence is a primitive revelation; in telling us that we have to take 
note of the ends of our fellows precisely as we have to take note of 
our own:— Professor Taylor seems to teach that we know other 
minds immediately. 

"We find the same doctrine in other passages. Thus, we are told 
(p. 298) that "in actual life, until we come to reconstruct it in 
thought for the purposes of description and calculation, there are 
neither material bodies nor 'immaterial minds' nor 'consciousnesses' 
which are 'in' them or 'animate' them; there are simply sentient 
and purposive beings and the environment of things to which they 
have to adjust themselves in the execution of their purposes." 
Again, we read (p. 314) : "So long as we are concerned with human 
existence as we directly find it in our immediate experience, or 
assume it in our practical social relations with our fellows, no 
question of the relation between body and mind can arise, because 
neither term of the relation is as yet before us. For my own im- 
mediate experience I am neither a body nor a soul, nor yet a com- 
posite of the two, but simply an individual subject of experiences 
in direct intercommunion with other individuals. Under the in- 
fluence of conscious or unconscious dualistic prepossessions, we often 
speak as if it were a directly experienced fact that I can com- 
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municate with my fellow-subjects only indirectly through the 
medium of an alien 'material' body, and we sometimes contrast 
this supposed restriction with an imagined higher state of existence, 
in which 'disembodied spirits' may conceivably have direct inter- 
course with each other. But the truth is, that this direct inter- 
course and influence of one intelligent and purposive individual on 
another is no privilege reserved for our enjoyment in 'a better 
world than this'; it is, as we can see if we will only forget our 
dualistic prepossessions, the very truth about our actual life. In 
actual life, before we have contaminated our direct enjoyment of 
it with psychological prejudices, we know nothing of the inter- 
position of an inert 'material' organization between ourselves and 
the members of our social environment." 

These passages are more unequivocal than that quoted before. 
It is expressly affirmed that for my own immediate experience I am 
an individual subject of experiences in direct intercommunion with 
other individuals; it is expressly denied that we can communicate 
with each other only through the medium of the body. Neverthe- 
less, we are told that we directly find human existence in our own 
immediate experience, and assume it in our practical social relations 
with our fellows; which certainly sounds as if in the one case we 
had immediate knowledge, and in the other were making an in- 
ference. It is just thus that the man talks who holds to the com- 
mon sense doctrine; for him, our knowledge of others is not as 
direct as our knowledge of ourselves. 

Now, notwithstanding Professor Taylor's rejection of the com- 
mon sense doctrine, and his advocacy in the above cited passages 
of the doctrine of direct communion, I am inclined to think that, 
when we take his book as a whole, we find more said in favor of the 
common sense doctrine than is said against it. 

Thus, we are informed that (p. 203) "both my own body and 
those of my fellowmen, as they are perceived by the various 
special senses, belong to the physical order, and share its qualities. 
But over and above its existence as a member of the perceived physi- 
cal order, my own body has further another quite different kind 
of existence. It is, in so far as I perceive its parts, as I do other 
bodily existence, by the sensations of the various special sense- 
organs, a complex of presentations, like everything else in the 
physical world. But my body is not merely an object presented 
to me by the organs of the special senses ; it is also something which 
I feel as a whole in common or organic sensation, and in the 
changing organic thrills of my various emotional moods. This 
unique feeling of my body as a whole accompanies every moment of 
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my conscious life and gives each its peculiar tone, and there seems 
to be no doubt that it forms the foundation of the sense of per- 
sonal identity." For metaphysics, we are told, this double existence 
of my body, as an object presented as are other objects, and as an 
immediately felt unity, affords the key to the whole problem of the 
"independent" existence of a reality beyond my own presentations. 

That is to say, the key to the whole problem of the existence of 
other minds is found in the immediate experience which I have of 
my body as a thing that can be perceived and a thing that can feel. 
Practical communion with my fellows is an illusion if no other body 
can feel as mine can. Hence we "attribute" (p. 204) such a sen- 
tient life as we are aware of having to others also. 

We are assured that immediate feeling is incommunicable (p. 
282) ; that my own inner life can be experienced by but one indi- 
vidual (pp. 282-283) ; that the bodies of my fellowmen are open to 
inspection; but that "it is necessary for all the purposes of prac- 
tical intercourse to credit them with the same kind of sentience and 
feeling which I directly know in myself. This sentience and feeling 
are, of course, inaccessible to the perception of my own senses ; I can 
see my fellow's eye and can hear his voice, but I can not see that 
he sees or hear that he hears" (p. 299). 

This is good common sense doctrine; as is also the statement 
that what psychology calls its "facts" can not be directly exhibited 
to people, but that information about such may be communicated, 
since "we have in the physical conditions and concomitants of a 
'mental state' assignable marks" which will help us to a knowledge 
of what the psychologist is trying to talk about (pp. 308-309). 

In other words, we fall back upon the physical when we wish 
to communicate information about the psychical. And, although 
most of those who adhere to the common sense doctrine would 
demur to the definition of the body as simply a name for "a set 
of habitual reactions through which intercommunication between 
members of human societies is rendered possible" (p. 354), they 
would fully agree with Professor Taylor in thinking that the body 
does constitute our "medium of intercourse" (pp. 354-355). 

Finally, the adherents of the common sense doctrine may be 
especially encouraged by the observation that one who tries to 
repudiate the argument from analogy seems compelled in working 
out his own theory not only expressly to recognize that doctrine, 
but to limit the application of the argument in the usually accepted 
way. On the grounds of "general metaphysical theory," Professor 
Taylor embraces a panpsychism, holding all nature to be animated. 
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But he admits that we have no means of proving this in detail, by 
the direct adduction of evidence. He writes (p. 209) : 

"This conclusion is not in the least invalidated by our own in- 
ability to say what in particular are the special types of sentient 
experience which correspond to that part of the physical order 
which lies outside the narrow circle of our own immediate human 
and animal congeners. Our failure to detect specific forms of 
sentience and purpose in what we commonly call 'inorganic' nature, 
need mean no more than that we are here dealing with types of 
experience too remote from our own for detection. The apparent 
deadness and purposelessness of so much of nature may easily be 
illustrated by comparison with the apparent senselessness of a 
composition in a language of which we are personally ignorant. 
Much of nature presumably appears lifeless and purposeless to us 
for the same reason that the speech of a foreigner seems senseless 
jargon to a rustic who knows no language but his own. ' ' 

This is the frankest recognition of the argument from analogy. 
To the rustic who enjoyed "direct communion" with the mind of the 
foreigner, language would be superfluous; as it is, there confronts 
him the task of interpretation— he must learn to know indirectly 
what he does not and can not know directly. And it is clearly 
taught that where the analogy upon which we depend grows faint 
and finally seems to fade away altogether, our inferences are made 
with hesitation, or not at all, unless we fall back upon general meta- 
physical considerations. To my mind, such general metaphysical 
considerations are of no weight; but that does not concern the 
theme of this paper. 

I have not written this paper merely for the sake of detecting 
inconsistencies in a book whose learning and acuteness I have re- 
marked with pleasure. I have cited Professor Taylor's work, be- 
cause we meet now and then with those who hold to the doctrine 
of direct communion, and it has been treated by Professor Taylor 
more fully and directly than it is usually treated. His failure to 
show that it is a satisfactory doctrine is an added argument in 
favor of its repudiation. 

What has induced such a writer to give his adherence to so 
unsatisfactory a theory? I think the answer to this is to be found 
in the latter part of my last paper. As we go back to an early 
stage in our mental development, we do not find a clear conscious- 
ness of the distinction between our own mind and other minds. But, 
as has been pointed out, this does not imply an immediate knowledge 
of other minds. An ignorance of distinctions is not the same thing 
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as a knowledge of realities. But I shall not repeat what I have said 
in the paper referred to. 

One thing, however, is worthy of remark. We are told that in 
"actual life" (p. 298) or in "immediate experience" (p. 314) there 
are neither material bodies nor immaterial minds, but "simply 
sentient and purposive beings and the environment of things to 
which they have to adjust themselves." But what shall we under- 
stand by "actual life"? Shall we take it to mean the first feeble 
glimmerings of the infantile consciousness? Here, of course, there 
is no distinction of material bodies and immaterial minds. But 
there is also no recognition of sentient and purposive beings and 
their environment. 

Shall we understand by the phrase, actual life as it is experi- 
enced by the grown man ? The grown man, however unscientific, is 
certainly conscious of the distinction between mind and body, though 
he may find it hard to define it. Indeed, I think we shall find that 
the developing intelligence is always able to understand what is 
meant by body and mind and the ivorld, quite as soon as it is able 
to grasp what is meant by sentient and purposive beings and their 
environment of things. As a matter of fact, the one expression 
means just what the other does ; the only difference is that the latter 
is couched in the language of the philosopher, which has the dis- 
advantage of being more unfamiliar than the language of common 
life. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 

Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR PERRY ON PRAGMATISM 

IN the innumerable replies and rejoinders of pragmatists to their 
critics there has been a pretty constant and often almost plain- 
tive contention that much of the critic 's case against the pragmatist 
is due to the fact that the critic at some point attributes his own 
conceptions to the pragmatist and then exhibits in triumph the im- 
possibility of harmonizing these conceptions with other pragmatic 
doctrines. 

In his interesting and able review of pragmatism (Nos. 14 and 
16 of the current volume of this Journal), Professor Perry has 
obviously aimed to avoid this. And in a larger measure than usual 
among the critics, he has succeeded. However, it seems to me that 



